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A BROOK IN SPRING TIME 
By Robert S. Redfield 


THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA—XIV 
ICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Enthusiastic devotees of the camera may perhaps object to pictorial 
photography being classed with the industrial arts, preferring and pos- 
sibly claiming that it should be listed with the fine arts. Others —and 
these not hostile critics — would maintain that a machine-made product is 
of necessity industrial, no matter to what extent the earmarks of the artist 
might be manifest in the output. As a matter of fact it is not easy to 
draw the line between art and art industry, since as pointed out in a pre- 
ceding article of this series, the so called fine arts are apt to bear the stamp 
of the manufacturer, and many of the commonly accepte | art industries 
are essentially fine arts. Be that as it may, photography in the last decade 
has stepped to the fore, not merely as a recorder, so to speak, of persons 
and places, but as a contributor to the worl/’s store of the beautiful, the 
artistic; as asupplierof home decorations, as a force among the refining 
influences of life. As such, it claims a place in the present series of articles. 
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The rise and ager sree of photography is of deep interest. For a 
time the discovery of Daguerre in making pictures by sunlight excited 
extravagant and false hopes, which were bound to react against the camera 
as a means of recording acceptable scenes as artistic products. Like all 
other agencies employed by mankind, photography has its limitations. 
The special quality that was extolled at the outset was that of securing an 
exact definition, and it secured this primarily by the fact that it was a 
strictly mechanical means of reproduction. From the beginning, there 
fore, emphasis was laid on the very characteristics which artists are want 
to eliminate, and the fell effect of this was very soon observable in artis 
tic circles. It only requires an inspection of some of the early pro‘lucts 
of photography to find in unpleasant evidence the witness of the machine. 
The early photographs are simply registers of facts, and they imply that 
the photographers were more concerned with the machine than with the 
artistic quality of the proluct. Photographs dating back to the 4o’s are stiff, 
formal, characters, inartistic. They are pre-eminently machine-made. 
The devotees of the fine arts, so called, were not slow to discover this, 
and the high hopes excited by the camera were speedily dashed, partly by 
the subservi iency of the operators to their newly invented machine, and 
partly by the discredit cast upon it from an artistic standpoint by those 
devoted to the older and more common forms of pictorial expression. 

Everything has to have its crude beginnings, and in the crude begin 
nings of photography, artists of the pen, the burin, the needle, and the brush 
could see no evidences of a rival in art expression. The development of 
the last few years, however, has materially turned the tables. Photo- 
graphy, through the devoted efforts of a few gifted workers, has forged 
ahead till it has, in a large measure, cast off the shackles of the mac hine. 
In portraiture it is safe to say the photographer rivals, if he does not excel, 
the old-time painter — and this is said, whether we consider his product 
from the standpoint of fidelity of likeness or from that of style, pose, or 
artistic accessories. In landscape, too, the workers with the camera have 
achieved signal success, and we have to-day bits of nature, which, in tone, 
color, composition, are as worthy of consideration as pictures pure and 
simple as anything that has been produced by the world’s masters with 
brush and palette. 

For the high development of present-day photography much credit is 
due to the gifted workers of Vienna, who, in 1899, organize the Viennese 
Photographic Salon, as a protest against the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, now known as the * Royal,’’ and later to the so-called ‘“ Linked 
Ring,” a body of men and women who set for themselves the task of up 
holding picture photography to its highest possible standard. We in 
America take great pride in pointing to our Innesses, Martins, Davises, 
Murphys, Sargents, and a long list of other exemplars of the pictorial art. 
Should we not take equal pride in pointing in photography to our Kase 
biers, Days, Whites, Keileys, Eickemeyers, Dyers, Stieglitzes, and the other 
men and women who have labored long and faithfully to abolish the ma 
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chine-like qualities of the early photographs, and make the product of the 
camera not merely a register of facts, but a recorder of thought and feeling ? 
In discussing photography, as Sadakichi Hartmann once said in 





RODIN 
By E. J. Steichen 


BRUSH AND PENCIL, one involuntarily stumbles on the question, Can a 
photographer be as much of a technician, poet, and an individuality as an 
artist? What differentiates the genius from the ordinary mortal, and 
lifts him above the multitude? In his opinion, it is effected by the pos 
session of these gifts—which others may possess, but not in the same degree 
and never in conjunction — namely, first, the power of selection, in which 
technical accomplishments find their expression; second, the depth of 
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IN THE FOLD 
By Henry Troth 


emotion, which formulates the conception of the idea to be conveyed; and 
third, perseverance, dependent largely on the photographer’s tempera- 
ment and constitution. 

In the selection of his subject, the photographer i is as much an artist as 
the painter, except that he is forced, unlike the painter, to limit himself to 
the reproduction of realities. He must have mastered the science of oom 
position, the laws of perspective, the effects of empty space and linear 
beauty, the massing of light and shade, and the art of values, the latter 
particularly complicated because of the unreliability of photographing 
color values. In short, he must be a connoisseur to such a point that he 
is aware at what moment he can realize a certain effect and express it in 
the negative. The ability to select, after the setting of the picture has been 
successfully chosen and composed, and atmosphere and passing figures form 
a perfect harmony with the premeditated conception, surpasses in spon 
taneity ail other modes of expressing an artistic idea. It is the moment 

) which the photogr: ipher can show genius. To wait for days at the 
same hour for a certain effect, to wait for years for a certain atmospheric 
condition, to patiently develop the plate and go through the process of 
printing, and that not quite legitimate procedure of retouching, demands 
the practice of a rare perseverance, with knowledge, chance, and judgment 
as allies. This is merely to prove that genius is possible in photography. 
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THROUGH MORNING MIST 
By George D. Firmin 


In all that has been accomplished in pictorial photography certain 
facts and limitations have confronted the photographer. A year or more 
ago Charles H. Caffin gave expression to some of these facts which I may 
be paid ned for here quoting. Said he: ‘There are two distinct roads in 
photography — the utilitarian and the esthetic; the goal of the one being 
a recoid of facts, and of the other an expression of beauty. They run 
parallel to each other, and many cross-paths connect them. Examples of 
utilitarian photographs are those of machinery, of buildings, and engineer- 
ing works, of war scenes, and daily incidents used in illustrated papers, 
of a large majority of the views taken by tourists, and of the great number 
of portraits. In all these the operator relies upon the excellence of his 
camera, and in developing and printing aims primarily at exact definition. 

‘Examples of the intermediate class are photographs of paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture, which, while first of all useful as records of 
works of art, are treated with so much skill and feeling for the beauty of 
the originals that they have an independent value as being themselves 
things of beauty. Pre-eminent in this class is the portrait, which gives a 
truthful record of the individual’s characteristics, at the same time being 
so handsome as a picture that we enjoy it, apart from any consideration of 
its being a good likeness. Lastly, there is the photograph whose motive 
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is purely esthetic; to be beautiful. 1t will record facts, but not as facts; 
it will even ignore facts if they interfere with the conception that is kept 
in view; just as Corot in his paintings certainly reeorded the phenom - 
ena of morning and twilight skies, and just as certainly left out a number 
of facts which must have confronted him as he sat before the scene, his 
object being, not to get at facts, but to express the emotions with which the 
facts affected him. 

‘The point to be noted is that while in the first class the photographer 
succeeds by mechanical and scientific means, in the two latter he must also 
have sympathy, imagination, and a knowledge of the principles upon which 
painters and photographers alike rely to make their pictures. He must 
understand the laws of composition, those also which affect the distribu- 
tion of light and shade; his eye must be trained to distinguish ‘values,’ 
that is to say, the varying effects of light upon objects of different material, 
and the gradual changes of the color in an object according as it is nearer 
to or farther from the eye; these involve technical knowledge which may 
be acquired; in addition, there must be the distinctive sense of what is 
beautiful in line and form and color which may be developed by study. 
And lastly, the natural gift of imagination, which conceives a beautiful 
subject and uses technique and instinct to express it in acceptable form.” 





WHEN THE SUMMER FIELD IS MOWN 
By A. E, Becker 
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These accepted facts are fully recognized by every earnest worker 
with the camera who seeks to give his prints a pictorial value. The meie 
record of facts is of little concern to him, but he aims to make his camera 
register a fleeting mood of man or nature, express an idea in terms of 
line and color, make visual a poetic thought. The accomplishment of 
this purpose is not a matter of chance, though often fortuitous circum 
stance lends an added charm not contemplated by the worker — it is a 
matter of patient experiment and unremitting labor. S. L. Willard, 
himself a pictorial photographer of rare ability, has this to say of the per 
perplexities and difficulties confronting the camera worker: 

“The photograph has reached its present level, however, as any high 
degree of perfection can only be reached, through the patient and earnest 
strivings of the worker. All eyes are upon him, and _ he knows that the 
goal in the field of photography is not to be reached without patient study 
prolonged experiments, and vexatious disappointments. As there are in 
all lines of endeavor, so there are in photography enthusiastic workers to 
whom the mechanical media of picture-making are wholly subservient to 
the aim to secure artistic feeling; and the apparatus of picture-making in 
photography, which was at one time considered the all-essential thing, is 
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THE WILLOWS 
By S, L. Willard 
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now regarded much as the painter’s palette and brush; that is, as mere 
accessories to the end, the tools, in short, with which to accomplish an aim. 

“Another thing should be noticed. The earnest photographer has 
become a severe critic of his own work, and has in the past few years de- 
veloped a peculiar competent judgment of the elements that enter into 
the making of a pleasing picture. He is already making use of a variety of 





MARCH 
By F. E. Montererde 


artistic media, and chooses with no uncertain instinct the colors and effects that 
give him the best results for the subjects he depicts. In fact, the photographer 
may be and often is an artist in all that the word properly implies, and his 
art must rise or fall according to his courage and his faithfulness to his aims.” 
It is scarcely practicable in the limits of this article to trace the develop 
ment of pictorial photography, give the full mead of praise to those who 
are responsible for its progress, and discuss the growing popularity of 
the photographic print as an article of home decoration. It is my pur- 
pose rather to point out a recognized form of art work and indicate some 
of the principles on which it is based. It is true that many abominations 
have been perpetrated in the name of pictorial photography — and doubt 
less will ever be — but it is also true that under the leadership of our best 
camera workers the photographic print as an art product has before it an 
almost illimitable future, and that photography is sure to be classed, if 
not as one of the fine arts, at least as one of the important art industries 
of the country. Leroy D. ToLman. 














EXHIBITIONS PAST AND TO COME 


The American Art Association held its annual winter exhibition at the 
headquarters, Rue Notre Dame Des Champs. Several exhibits were note- 
worthy in their originality. William McKillop showed a painting, “ Avant 
La Soiree,” depicting the familiar subject of a woman inspecting her toilet 





THE VASE 
By Oscar Maurer 


previous to going to a reception. There is character in the figure and 
force in the color. G. C. Aid sent a picture called ‘En Rose,” a girl in a 
pink dress and big black hat. The tints are very good. Mr. Bittinger 
exhibited “A Study in Black’’— a woman sitting in a room the walls of 
which are white and salmon color, displaying strong color contrasts. 
Lionel Walden showed a landscape called ‘“‘A Junction,” a daring and 
successful effort. It represents a train passing along an embankment at 
night, the embankment being washed by the sea, while the shipping is 
partly hidden by the steam and smoke from the locomotive. Other ex- 
hibitors were i" Elmer Browne, F. Frieseke, H. MacGilvray, Mur- 
ray McKay, F. G. Walker, H. A. Webster, H. H. Nicholas, F. Q. Mul- 
haupt, R. Risen Brinley, A. J. E. Powell, P. Morton Johnston, R. A. 
Ulmer, A. P. E pear, C larenc e Gagnon, and P. Tudor Hart. 

& For the first time has an exhibition of Courbet’s paintings been made in 
Germany, although one might suppose that his work would have found 
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appreciation there long ago. Berlin has a somewhat representative show 
of his pictures just now, and one of the local critics explains that Lieber- 
mann and Fritz von Uhde are beholden to Courbet through the medium 
of Munkaczy, and that Trubner, Schuch, and other modern German 
gai hark back to Courbet by way of Leibl. 

The Nashville Art Club recently opened its spring exhibit, comprising 
a fine collection of pictures. The exhibit includes some excellent speci 
mens of local work in oil, water-color, miniature, pen-and-ink sketches, and 
arts and crafts. About seventy pictures are shown, some of them pro 
nounced the best the club has ever produced. 
& Varnishing day at the Beaux Arts, for the thirty-sixth annual Salon, at 
the Grand Palace, revealed an extraordinary number of pictures by Ameri 
cans, some of whom showed remarkable work. The women were partic 
ularly successful. Miss Anita Sargent, of Philadelphia, exhibited a fine 
portrait of a lady with a dog, delightful in composition and tone, which 
is hung in a prominent place. Mrs. Macmonnies showed a panel repre 
senting a primitive woman, It has been purchased by the Chicago Art 
Institute, In spite of the presence of a number of good works, the Salon 
this year marked a lower artistic level than that of last year. No picture 
stood out pre-eminently. Impressionism seemed to be on the wane, and 
the extravagances often shown and sometimes admired were now rare. 
The absence of any picture by Sargent created a regrettable void in the 
American ranks, while many other prominent American artists did not 
exhibit. America was otherwise well represented in number an/ in qual- 
ity. Walter Gay had several charming interiors, Rolshoven exhibited 
a good portrait, and other American painters who attracte ! attention 
were Alexander Harrison, Childe Hassam, and Gari Melchers. 
# An exhibition of antique works of art has been opened in Berlin. Fiv: 
hundred works are shown among these 160 paintings. In the small 
rooms is the collection of Flemish art, in a large room the art of the eigh 
teenth century, likewise a room with Italian paintings and sculpture, and 
lastly, a Gothic room with wood-carving and Gobelins. In the middle 
of the rooms are cases of silver, porcelain, an] jewelry. Among the Flem 
ish pictures are works ascribed to Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Ruysdael, Jan 
Steen, and among the eighteenth-century pictures are some fine Reynold’s 
charming views of Venice by Guardi, and an important work by Goya. 
# The first annual exhibition of the Harrisburg Arts and Crafts Club 
opened at the rooms, 1227 North Third Street, with a collection of over one 
hundred works in oil, water-color,and pencil, by the members. The exhibi 
tion continued one week. This exhibition was given to create an art interest 
in the general public. It is the first exhibit made by an organized bo ly 
of Harrisburg artists. The majority of the members are amateurs. It 
was a very creditable display. 
# The Newspaper Cartoonists and Artists’ Association held a reception 
recently in the galleries of the Art Institute of Chicago, at which many 
friends were entertained. The display was exceptionally fine and showed 
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decided advance since that of last year. Over seven hundred pictures were 
hung in the galleries, and unusual interest was taken in them for their 
originality and the versatility of the artists. Color was to the front and 
the \ various mediums were well and conscientiously represented. 

& The Society of British Sculptors proposes to hold in London an exhibi- 
tion which shall represent the work done in this art in England during the 
last twenty-five years. In its petition to the London C ouncil for a suitable 
site and building, the society declares that “in England, hitherto, the art 
of painting has been the most prominent, greatly to the neglect of the arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and the applied arts.” The petition gives the 
following reasons for holding the exhibition: “From the time of the 
injunction issued by Henry V TIL, which destroyed all images, the art of 
sculpture has been discouraged and looked upon with a certain conscien- 

tious fear, so that when our public buildings required sculpture decora- 

tions, the sculpture had to be imported into the country; for example, 
Torrigiano for the Henry VII. monument, Caius Cibber for the Royal 
Exchange, Sheemaker for St. Paul’s Cathedral, Roubiliac and many others 
for our great monuments, even down to our own time, when some of our 
principal works are by foreign sculptors; so that the national art in the 
country has been sadly neglected and most inadequately exhibited, re 

sulting in a national loss; for by the art of sculpture a nation expresses 
its ideals, and its appreciation of the great deeds of its children is thus 
handed down to history. ‘To remedy the result of past neglect, the 
sculptors of Great Britain have formed themselves into a society, with the 
object of encouraging and protecting the art.”’ 

& What had been a most successful art exhibition by the Columbus Art 
Association recently closed. The exhibit of paintings by Columbus artists 
was a revelation to art lovers in Coumbus and the works elicited the 
most favorable comment from the intelligent visitors who inspected their 
paintings. It is probable that the art association will have these exibi 

tions annually, and it is not unlikely that local artists will form an associa 

tion of artists alone. Those in charge of the exhibit were Mrs. Alfred 
Wilson, Mrs. Hermon M. Hubbard, Mrs. John L. Snee, Mrs. Charles 
Harper, and Mrs, Christian Born. 

* The importance of the arts and crafts exhibition which opened in Bos 

ton March 20, may be judged from a part list of the institutions contributing, 
including the Boston Museum School, which has promoted the enterprise ; 
board of education, South Kensington, England; Belfast (Ireland) School 
of Art; Glasgow (Scotland) School of Design; Camberwell (Englan4) 
School of Arts and Crafts; Pratt Institute (New York) School of Design 
of Brooklyn; Art Students’ League of Buffalo; St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts; Syracuse University; School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; Colum 

bus (Ohio) Art School; Art Institute of Chicago; Minneapolis School of 
Fine Arts; New York School of Applied Design for Women; Cincinnati 
Museum Association; School of Industrial Art, New York; Norwich 
(Conn.) Art School; Miss Amy Sacker’s School, Boston; Rhode Island 
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School of Design; Swain School of Art, New Bedford; Miss Windsor’s 
School, Boston; Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston; Mr. Gil 
man’s School, Cambridge; Eric Pape Art School, Boston; Boston public 
schools; Yale University. 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The board of United States general appraisers has made a decision 
affecting metal works of sculpture which is of wide interest to the art world, 
It has been the policy of the Treasury Department to exclude metal work 
from the category of “statuary,”’ but the board upsets this practice and 
holds that metal productions of Angelo del Nero, and similar works, come 
within the meaning of the term “statuary” as used in the Dingley law, 
The decision acts as a precedent, and, although the board's decision will 
probably be questioned in the federal courts, the belief is expresse:| that 
eventually the action of the lower tribunal in letting down the tariff bars 
will be affirmed by the Supreme Court, The main question involve | in 
the case was whether the articles imported are “statuary,” as defined by 
the tariff law, or are dutiable as manufactures of marble or of metal, If 
statuary,” within the meaning of paragraph No, 454 of the tariff act of 
18o7, they are dutiable at only 1§ per cent ad valorem, under the reciprocal 
agreement with Italy, the country of production, Otherwise, they must 
pay duty at 45 or so per cent ad valorem, as manufactures of metal or of 
marble, under paragraphs Nos, 193 and 115, at which rates the entries of 
were liquidated. Julge Waite, who writes the decision for the board 
appraisers, sustains the claim of the importer for a 1§ per cent duty, under 
the reciprocity treaty with Italy, 

# A bill to license architects and to create a Board of Architectural Exami 
ners was introduced in the Assembly at Albany on March 9, by Mr. Wells 
of New York. The Board of Examiners is to consist of five apeigye to be 
appointed by the Regents of the State University prior to May 1, and they 
are to hold office for two years. Nominations to the board are made by 
the New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo chapters of the American Institute 
of Architects, and by the Fine Arts Federation of New York, and four of 
the five members of the board chosen by the Regents from the names sub 
mitted must be architects of at least ten years’ standing. The board will 
issue licenses upon the payment of a fee of $25 after a satisfactory examina 
tion. 

# At the auction sale of hand-painted mugs for the benefit of the library 
fund at the Salmagundi Club New York, a total of $1,175 was realized 
for twenty-four mugs. William R. Shelton, librarian of the club, was 
auctioneer. Interest centered in the mug of the mediaeval period, painted 
by Edwin A. Abbey. J. Sanford Saltus obtained the Abbey mug, after 
considerable lively bidding, for $451, a record price at the Salmagundi 
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Mr. Saltus also paid the second highest price at the sale, $260, for the mug 
painted by Howard Pyle. A mug, painted by F. Hopkinson Smithb, rought 
$51, and one by F rank De Haven, $40. A feature of the evening was the 
presentation of a handsome silver loving-cup by members of the club to 
Mr. Shelton, the librarian, 

The Sketch Club of Oregon, recently held a meeting for reorganization, 
under the name of the Oregon Art Students’ League, at the Art Museum, at 
which the following officers were elected, President, Dr. Richard Nunn; 
vice president, Miss Edna C, Breyman; treasurer, H, F. Wentz; secretary, 
Miss A. B. Crocker; executive committee, Miss Agnes D, Jamieson, Miss 
Nelly Fox, Miss Elva Humason, Miss Edna Breyman, Miss Crocker, Dr, 
Nunn, and Mr, Wentz, At present the league has no instructors, but 
classes are being formed in drawing, painting, and clay-modeling at the 
Art Museum by the voluntary association of students, 

The Twentieth Century Club’s exhibition of oils in Boston was the 
club's first attempt at instituting an art phase, Many of the canvases 
were new to Boston, Thirty canvases were shown by nineteen local ar 
tists, and the contributors were Thomas Allen, Frank W. Benson, 1, H, 
Caliga, Mrs, Adelaide Cole Chase, J, Frank Currier, Howard Gardiner 
Cushing, Joseph De Camp, John J. Enneking, Mrs, Lillian Westcott Hale, 
Philip L, Hale, Charles Hopkinson, Wilton Lockwood, Hermann Dudley 
Murphy, William M, Paxton, Maurice B, Prendergast, Edmund C, Tar 
bell, Frederic P, Vinton, Theodore Wendel and Charles H, Woodbury, 

The jury of artists, of which John LaFarge was chairman, made the 
following awards in the Second American Photographic Salon; $100 
Purchase Fund for the best picture, to Mrs. G, A. Barton, Birmingham, 
Eng., ‘The Mother's Kiss.” Honorable mentions to Guido Rey of Turin, 
Alfredo Ornana of Genoa, Italy, and William Clayden of oe Eng. 
The $50 awarded by “The Country Calendar,” for the best American 
landscape, went to James F. Underhill of Brooklyn, N. Y., “Against 
Storm and Tide.” Honorable mention to Frederick H. Pratt of ‘Worcest tT, 
Mass., for “‘ Niagara Falls.” 

The American artists who are at present represented in the Luxem 
bourg Museum are Whistler, Dannat, Alexander, Miss Cassatt, Ben Fos 
ter, Walter Gay, J. MacLure Hamilton, Alexander Harrison, Robert 
Henri, Winslow Homer, Frederick Frieseke, John LaFarge, J. Humphreys 
Johnston, Walter MacEwen, Gari Melchers, Richard E. Miller, Henry 
Mosler, W. L. Picknell, John S. Sargent, H. O. Tanner, Lionel Walden 


Edwin L. Weeks and William Horton. 
# The professional artists of Topeka have formed an Artists’ league 
which will meet for work every two weeks at the studios of the different 


members of the organization. The first meeting was held at the Reid- 
Stone studio. It follows the lines of the Dorcas societies, except that the 
members bring their painting instead of their knitting. The membership 
of the new organization includes Geo. M. Stone, Albert T. Reid, Louise 
Laurent, Iris Andrews, Mrs. L. D. Whittemore and David L. Stewart. 
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& A National Society of Craftsmen has recently been organized in New 
York which will embrace, as its name implies, all parts of the United States, 
At present it is quartere | with the National Arts Club, but as soon as that 
ovanization moves to its new home on Gramerey Square it will take pos 
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session of the entire building, Among the organizers are Mr, ‘Theodore 
de Vinne, Mrs, Douglas Volk, Mr, Charles Volkmar and Miss Amy Hall 
Hicks, 

& The Chicago Society of Artists held its annual meeting at the Art Insti 
tute, and elected the following officers; President, James William) Patti 
son; vice-president, Walter Marshall Clute; secretary, Frank V, Dudley; 
treasurer, Wilson H, living, Directors, Charles Francis Browne, Ralph 
Clarkson and H, Leon Roecker, 
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THE NECROLOGY OF ART 


Daniel Huntington, an artist of international reputation, whose portrait 
work and historical canvases have become famous, died of old age recently 
at his residence, 49 East ‘Twentieth Street, New York, He was 89 years 
old, and for the last 66 years was an academician of the Academy of Design, 
Mr, Huntington was born in New York City, He attended school in 
Rome, N. Y,, and New Haven, Conn,, and then studied at Hamilton Col 
lege, After leaving college he studied art under Henry Inman and Prof, 
Samuel F, B, Morse, He went to Europe in 1839, and studied art in Rome, 
Florence and Paris, In 1842 he married Miss Harriet Sophia Richards, of 
Brooklyn, She died in 1893. Most of Mr, Huntington's work since 1845 
was devoted to portraiture, Several historical and genre pictures, how 
ever, Which he executed since that time, have become famous, Out of 
about 1,200 pictures, which Mr, Huntington has painted, more than 1,000 
are portraits, One picture “The Altantic Cable Projectors” — contains 
nine life-size portraits, It measures 7 feet 3 inches by g feet and was 
painted in i894-0§. Mr. Huntington was a founder of the Kentucky 
\ssociation and vice-president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

Jasper Lawman, the noted artist, died in his home in Pittsburg on 

April 1. He was 81 years old, Mr Lawman was born in Cleveland, 
He developed a fondness for art and went abroad to study, He was a 
pupil of Couture in Paris, After completing his studies with him he 
toured Europe for several years, studying under the great painters, Upon 
returning to this country he made his home in Pittsburg, and here he spent 
most of his life and did practically all of his work, Both as a portrait and 
landscape artist he made an international reputation, As a portrait 
painter Mr, Lawman had few equals. He painted the portrait of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Felix R. Brunot, and other famous Americans whose names 
were familiar during a generation that is gone, At the exhibition of por 
traits of old Pittsburgers, held in the Carnegie Art Gallery a few years ago, 
Mr. Lawman had by far the greater number. He exhibited his work at 
the American Exhibition in London in the late eighties. As a landscape 
painter he stood high. It was his delight to seek some spot about Pitts 
burg and put it on canvas. 
# Eugene Carriere, the painter, is dead at the age of 57. He made his 
debut at the Salon of 1876. He exhibited a large number of notable pic 
tures, contributed to several illustrated periodicals, and took part in the 
decoration of the Hotel de Ville. He was made a chevailer of the Legion 
of Honor in 1889. M. Carriere had suffered for a long time from cancer 
of the/throat. Several operations were temporarily successful and led the 
artist fo believe he would ultimately recover. 
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ART SALES AND SALES PRICES 


The total realized at the Brandus sale, New York, was $327,350, 
The pictures that brought $1000 and over follow; Juan Carreno de Mi 
randa, Portrait of a Lady, to Marshall Clapp, agt., $1,550; Aime Perret 
The Geese Herder,” to B, 'T. Bradley, $1,500; Aime Perret “Shepherd 
ess," to Mr, Keveny, $1,125; Jules Dupre, “The Cottage,” to John Fen 
ning, $2,600; George Romney, '* Miss Farren,” to W, L, Bull, $2,250; Aime 
Perret, “Le Premier Aveu," to William Burrowes, $1,025; Nicolas De 
Largilliere, “ Marquise De Louvois,” to F, A, Lawler, $1,650; “ Portrait 
of a Lady,’ Cornelius Janson Van Aulen, $775; “Cupid Disarmed,” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, $1,000; “Forest of Fontainebleau,” Narciso Diaz 
de la Pena, $1,900; “ Duchesse de Brissac,’’ Robert Tournieres, $1,600; 
Autumn,” William A, Bouguereau, $3,200; “Italian Girl,” J. B.C, 
Corot, $2,300; “Venice,” Felix Ziem, $2,700; “The Daughter of the 
Emir,” Carolus Duran, $1,450; “Sunset,” Jules Dupre, $3,750; “The 
Roal,”’ Charles Frangois Daubigny, $1,600; “A Musician,” Ferdinand 
Roybet, $1,010; “The Poultry Farm,” Constant ‘Troyon, $3,850; “La 
Marquise d’Mautpoul,” Carle Van Loo, $1,350; “Amour Maternal,” 
Hughes Merle, $1,280; “Lady Clinton, Sir William Beechy, $22,400; 
“Dame Cornelius Van Hooft,” Van Mierevalt, $1,475; “Spring,” Gus 
tave Jacquet, $1,450; “Tdeal Landscape,” Corot, $2,500; ‘ Duchesse 
de Nouilles,” Hyacinthe Rigaud, $2,800; ‘Harvest,’ Cazin, $3,250; 
“Countess of Darnley,” Sir Thomas Lawrence, $1,700; “Vessels En 
tering the Scheldt,” J. B. Jongkind, $1,900; “The Philosopher,” 
Ferdinand Roybet, $2,§00; “Portrait of King William TV,," Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, $1,425; ‘“Revery,” J. J. Henner, $1,850; “ Miss 
Keppel,’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, $2,600; ‘Rocks of Franchart Fontaine 
bleau,” Diaz, $1,500; ‘Countess of Kildare,” Sir Peter Lely, $1,725; 
‘Bridge of Verona,” Fritz Thaulow, $1,050; “ Miss Montgomery,”’ 
George Romney, $2,650; ‘Madame D’Argenville,” Jean Baptist Sau 
terre, $1,500; “Harvest Time,”’ Perret, $1,400; “Santa Maria Della 
Saulte,” Francesco Guardi, $1,900; ‘Augusta, Princess Royal, Daughter 
of George III.,”” Richard Cosay, R. A., $2,750; ‘*The Fortune Teller,” 
Diaz, $2,300; “Summer Time,’’ Bouguereau, $3,200; Dr. Haveland,”’ 
Gainsborough, $3,650; ‘‘Wallachian Horses,’’ Schreyer, $7,500; “Le 
Reveil,’”” Gerome, $2,275; “Portrait of Mme. de Grandval,” $1,450; 
“Marine,” Jules Dupre, $1,950; ‘ Duchess of Rutland,” Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds, $5,100; ‘Cavalier,’ Meissonier, $3,500; ‘‘ Marquise Ce Montespan, 
Miguard, $1,675; ‘‘ Landscape,” Corot, $5,600; ‘Leaving for the Prome 
nade,” Isabey, $4,500; ‘Portrait of Mademoiselle Deshoulicres.”’ Gri 
moux, $2,350; “Canal Near Rotterdam by Moonlight,” J. B. Jongkind, 
$1,750; “The Sculptor’s Studio,” Alma Tadema, $23,000; ‘Louise de 
Bourbon, Duchesse d’Orleans,” Nattier, $2,700; ‘Return of the Fisher- 
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men," Isabey, 87,800; “The Grand Canal,” Ziem, 84,000; “Sheep 
Pasture," Eugene J, Verboeckhoven, $1,550; “Portrait Empress Eliza 
beth of Ruasia,”’ Loulas Lagrenee, $3,400; ‘* Juliette,” Theobold Chartran, 
S1,400, 

Ina sale at the Hotel Drouot of the Venderhoven collection, big prices 
were realized for tapestries, ‘The most important were four Brussels 
panels of the sixteenth century, the subjects relating to the life of Christ 
and the arms of a bishop of the Daria family, ‘Two were bought by Bern 
heimer for 1o,esef, ($2,010) each and the other two by Bernheimer for 
8,000f, ($1,600) cach, Bernheimer also bought two panels, of French tapes 
try of the end of the fifteenth century, represe nting a stag-hunt and fal 
conry, paying 11,000f, ($2,220) for the pair, Simon Goldschmidt paid 
6,200f, ($1,240) for a Paris tapestry, the subject relating to the history of 
Diana, Miniatures from a well-known collector brought high prices. 
One of Isabey, a portrait of a young woman, dated 182§,was bought 
by Mme, Brasseur, for §,gsot, ($1,190). 

Fifty-seven pictures sold at the American Art Galleries, New York 
for the estate of Irving M. Scott, builder of the battleship Oregon, in 
Mendelssohn Hall, brought $73,000. The thirteen pictures which 
brought more than $2,000, with the title of the painting, the artist's 
name, the buyer, and prices in that order, were: ‘Portrait of Him 
self,”’ Rembrandt, Bernet, $6,000; “ Ducklings,” Millais, Toothe and Son, 
$5,000; “The Indian and the Lily,” Brush, Toothe and Son, $4,900; 
‘‘Landscape,’’ Ruysdael, Senator William A. Clark, $4,500; “Een 
Boterham,’’ De Hoogh, E. D. Brandegee, $4,250; ‘ Drinking Song,”’ 
Roybet, Edward Brandus, $3,600; ‘Portrait of a Man,” Van Dyke, 
A. H. Rutherford, $3,400; ‘The Simoon,’’ Fromentin, C. L. Fliermans, 
B25 3 * Portrait ol Miss Robinson,’”” Romney, Emerson McMillan, 
2,000; ‘The Majesty of the Oaks,” Keith, Senator William A. Clark, 
$2,300; “L’Hermite,’’ Corot, P. J. Goodhart, $2,400; “ Portrait of 
Himself,’’ Constable, E, D. Brandegee, $2,200; “On the Scheldt,”’ 
Clays, T. Baudoine, $2,100. 

# At the Hotel Drouot a sale included three decorative panels attributed 
to Frangois Boucher, which, if real Bouchers, sold cheap; otherwise they 
were Cear. There were also four paintings by Huet sold. For the seven 
lots 141,700f. ($28,340) was realized. Huet’s “L’Heureux Tourment”’ 
went for 31,100f. ($6. 220) to M. Bloch, of Levallois; his “‘ Berger Gallant, ”’ 
for 26,o00f. ($5,200) to Deutsch; and his “ Repos dans la Campagne” and 
“Les Doux Serments”’ to Fabrice for 15,100f. ($3,020) and 14,300f. ($2, 
860). Boucher’s panels represent Cupids at play. They went to the 
Vicomte de Ternas as follows: ‘“*Amours Musiciens,”’ 20,500f. ($4,100) ; 
“Amours Jouant,’”’ 17,000f. ($3,400). au Passemain,”’ 17,700f. (3,540), 
and M. Geoges Bal doubts their authenticity. He says they are worth 
double these prices if real. 
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